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Byrne and nurse, surrounded by their chil- 
dren, stood gazing at the picture. Mrs. Good- 
-n'in and Ann placed themselrcs a little at 
one side ; their educated air and ease, presented 
an admirable contrast to the all-absorbing in- 
tensity of look, with which the simple rustics 
seemed to be transfixed ; the group altogether 
was fit for the pencil ; had a Leslie, a Newton, 
or a Stephanhofif painted it, it would have been 
invaluable. 

They remained " searching for a likeness," 
for some minutes, in deep but not motionless 
attention, for every action that a head is capable 
of, their's performed during the examination ; 
at one time stooped, at another raised, now 
tamed in this direction, then in that, occasion- 
ally moving backwards, then closely approach- 
ing the object of their attention, at last Byrne, 
slapping his thigh with his hand, thus broke 
out, " by the gor of war, mistress, its the Prince 
of Wales — sure enough, only he has'nt his 
fine large feathers." *' The Prince of Wales !" 
said Mrs. Goodwin, witl^ an evident feeling of 
disappointment, "now what enabled you to 
make that discovery Patt?" " Oh! faith ma'am, 
I'll tell you that, you see ma'am, Dinny Toole, 
just above Killincarig, has a nate sign of him 
up these five years, that's the way that I come to 
know it, why then you see, its himself that's 
sorry enough for putting up the same sign, my 
poor Dinny, for not a hap'orth do they call him, 
from that day to this, but Prince O' Toole !' 

His mistress, though a sensible woman, was 
perhaps better pleased to find liim whom she 
loved, mistaken for a Prince, than for an 
humbler person, and told them whose picture 
it was, " Faith then, so it is," exclaimed Byrne, 
" Well, well, Peggy, is'nt it mighty quare that 
we did'nt see that at wunst, sure enough there's 
his own rosy cheek, with the nate little dim- 
ple at the comer of his mouth, the heaven's 
bless him, and the powther too, in his hair ; 
och, well, well, but there's notliing can bate 
the art of man." 

" That's true for you Patt," said his wife, 
then after a pause, she turned to her mistress, 
" why then ma'am, begging your pardon, nei- 
ther yourself, nor the master, used to be so 
easily plased with your linnen, whin 1 lived 
with yon ; faith I never seen such a coloiured 
shirt and cravat on him afore." " Oh nurse, 
I find you are no judge of painting," said her 
Mistress, good hnmouredly, " that was all pur- 
posely done so, by the artist, for what he 
terms ^ect, he tells me, that it makes the 
fiesh look much better, than if those were 
white." 

Oh ! faith then may be so ma'am," said nurse, 
" to be sure, how should I, or the likes of me 
Know such things, only you see ma'am, what I 
was thinking of was, what a fright a yollow 
'hot makes of Patt, throth he is not the same 
•nan wid it at all, as when it does be clane and 
white." 

_ Byrne perceiving that poor Peggy's criti- 
"^isin on the soiled appearance, (or in painter's 
phrase, the subdued tone,) of the «ravat, had 
not quite pleased her nystress, began praising 
^ae colour of the hand, in the corner of the 
picture, « its so natural," said Patt, "just the 
colour it used to be, whin he was very bad 
*ith the gout, as red as scharlet, every bit of it." 

." O not at all, Byrne," SMd Mrs. Good- 
Wffl, "your master had not the gout when 
ae sat for that jacture." 

"Had'nthc, ma'am?" 

" No^ no, that is the shadow on the hand. 



Mr. Leake says, there must always be one 
hand in shadow ; Sir Joshua Keynolds always 
puts one hand in shadow, is not that what Mr. 
Leake says, Ann my love ?" 

" O yes, mamma, but you know he also said, 
that when the curtain is red, then the shadow 
on the hand in the comer, should be warm, 
quite hot, to keep pace with the other reds in 
the picture." 

" Sohe did, Ann my dear, I quite forgot that." 

" Faith then ma'am," said Byrne, " I was'nt 

so far ashstray for all that, for that hand looks 

as hot, for all the world, as a blazing sod of 

turf." M. 
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1. Practical Theology ; comprising Discourses 
on the Liturgy and Principles of the United 
Church of England and Ireland; critical 
and other tracts ; and a speech delivered in 
the Hous» of Peers in the year 1824. By 
John Jebb, D. D. F. R. S. Bishop of Li 
merick, Aiidfert and Aghadoe. 2 vols, large 
8vo. London, Duncan. 

2. The Clergyman's Obligationa considered : 
to the celebration of cUvine worship, minis- 
tration of the sacraments, instruction of the 
poor, preaching, and other official dnties ; 
and as to his personal character and conduct, 
his occupations, amusements and intercourse 
with others; with particidar reference to 
the Ordination vow. By Richard Munt, 
D. D. M. R.LA. Bishop of Down and 
Connor. — Oxford, printed by Baxter, for 
J. Parker and C. Kivington, London, 12mo. 
pp. 897. 

At this solemn season, when the thoughts of 
the whole christian world, without distinction 
of sect or party, are, or ought to be, directed to 
the devout contemplation of the cross and pas- 
sion of him who brought life and immortality 
to light, we gladly avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by the appeard^ce of the 
books placed at the head of this review, to direct 
the attention of our readers, in an especial man- 
ner, to works connected with the all-important 
subject of religion. These works, which have 
just been forwaided to us by our publishers, 
are from the pens of two very eminent and 
distinguished ornaments of the protestaut 
church in Ireland. Of Bishop Jebb's black- 
letter learning, his knowledge of Hebrew 
poetry, and his profound study of the ancient 
Greek fathers, we shall not here presume to 
speak ; bnt we may describe him as a divine 
who unites to sound pliilosophical views, tho- 
roughly orthodox principles, and sincere and 
ardent piety, an intimate acquaintance wth all 
the lighter and more elegant branches of scho- 
larship, great general knowledge, and a pure 
and elevated taste. The title of Practical Theo- 
logy, prefixed to his present work, had led us to 
expect something different from what it proves 
to be. There is nothing like a connected 
system developed in it at all. We have, in the 
two volumes, twenty-four sermons, on various 
subjects, with notes and illustrations ; several 
of these sermons are re-prints, but none of them, 
to the best of our recollection, is contained in 
the volume of sermons ' chiefly practical," for- 
merly published by the same author. 

As the bishop of Limerick justly ranks high 
in what may be called the orthodox philoso- 
pltical -school of theology in Irehmd, w« select 



a brief specimen, (from his 'Sermon on the end 
of all things,) which will afford our readers an 
opportunity of judging of the combination of 
strong good sense and earnest piety, which 
characterises his sentiments on religion. 

" Let it not, however, be imagined, that we 
would stigmatize or depreciate the pursuits of 
active life. Fur from us be such egregious 
folly ! We cannot put them down, if we would"; 
for they are interwoven with the very fibres of 
civil society. Divine Providence has identified 
them with the habits, passions, and affections, 
of mankind. The convictions of our judgment, 
the events of every hour, the wants of every 
moment, tell us that they must go on. And 
we would not put them down, if we could ; 
for, assuredly, it would be no slight indication 
of growing improvement, if man were to be- 
come more diligent, more intellectual, more 
conversant with subjects which require patient 
research, comprehensive views, and long- 
sighted sagacity. Especially, we would not 
put them down, because, we are assured, that 
the same infinitely wise Disposer, who, at all 
times, and in all places, has rendered the pro- 
minent pursuits of men, subservient to bis 
great designs, will, doubtless, make the prevail- 
ing tastes of this our day, instnimental to the 
growth of knowledge, the advancement of 
civilization, and the progress of reb'gion. 

" We cheeriuUy admit the value, then, of 
all secular pursuits, that do not trench upon the 
sacred principles of Christian virtue. JJut we 
cannot forget, and shame and woe must be our 
portion, if we do not remind our hearers, that 
' one thing is needful," indispensably needful. 
With this truth, therefore, in our view, and 
with its consequences in our apprehension, we 
do most seriously deplore, that numbers, who, 
in very important instances, contribute to the 
public welfare, are blind to their own true 
happiness ; arc de\"oting themselves, with morn 
than Roman hardihood, and in a tar more 
awful sense, and to no salutary purpose, when 
there is a sure and summary mode of attaining 
every real good that the heart of man can 
wish, or that his imagination can devise. For 
the voice of inspiration testiiics, and multiplied 
experience strengthens our conviction, that 
'godliness is profitable to all things; having 
promise of the life that now ia, and of that 
which is to come." 

" Truly, the children of this world, wise in 
their own generation, are foolish in the esti- 
mate of comprehensive reason. They know 
not what they lose. Christianity is neither 
weakness, nor enthusiasm, nor supei'stition. 
It is the sublimest philosophy, realized by fact, 
and teaching by example. It is the unclouded 
perception of our ultimate end, and the vivid 
apprehension of the best means, through every 
stage of our earthly pilgrimage. It is a bles- 
sed communion with that Infinite Mind, which 
regulates, adjusts, and predisposes all tilings. 
It is a filial access to that benevolent parent, 
who withholds no good thing from the children 
of his love ; who guides them with his counsel ; 
who teaches them by his spirit ; who sheds his 
holiest influence around their guarded foot- 
step*^ and who, at the last, will receive them 
into heavenly mansions, prepared before tha 
foundation of the world. 

" Yes; as Christians we are called to a 
high vocation. It is the happy peculiarity of 
our rehgion, to place its mature proficients on 
that serene and holy eminence, which philoso- 
phers and f oets loved to figure t« thsmselve^ 
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es the watch-tower of their ideal sage. ThencSt 
the coufirmed Christian surreys human nature, 
in its utmost height, and in its lowest degrada- 
tion ; irom the glorious and benignant beings, 
that are stamped with God's own imperishable 
image, to the blighted and self-rtiined souls, 
that, even in this life, are but spirits in prison. 
And how does he behold them? Not with 
cold-hearted apathy, not with selfish pride ; 
hut, with the lively interest of a fellow mortal, 
whose highest earthly bliss it is, to hold com- 
munion with the virtuous few ; to strengthen 
the weak, to coniinn the wavering, and, if pos- 
sible, to rescue the victims that are rushing 
down the steep of ruin. 

" And is tlus the religion, and are these the 
dispbsitions, which the childi-en of this world 
regard with snpercilious scorn ? Unhappy be- 
ings ! They know not what they lose ! But, if 
in this life they do not come to themselves, let 
them be assured, that, when its feverish dream 
is over, they shall aw^ke to a hitter sense of 
their delusion ; to what they now shrink from; 
with horror ; to what they now dread, more 
than death ; to contempt, everlasting contempt. 
This is the unqualified, the awfiil declaration 
<of Scripture ; and reason and conscience bear 
testimony, that the record is trne. For, what, 
indeed, can be more contemptible, than moral 
agents who have, all their life, been wasting 
'infinite capacities, on objects, not merely finite 
in their nature, but which sages and poets, no 



amiable author of this pathetic little piece him- 
self, will be found in the following extract, 
which formed the final clause of his will : 

*' My gratitude to heaven for singular bounty, 
in giving me such parents and such friends, as I 
have experienced during my stay in life, shall 
part me only with my breath, and the idea of 
leaving such triends is my only sorrow. Cluis- 
tianity is my anchor of hope ; and to those 
who will take the word of the man who writes 
at the time I do, I would bequeath my firm be- 
lief in Christ's gospel," 

Bishop Mant's excellent -treatise contains a 
comprehensive view of a clergyman's principal 
obligations in the ordinary course of his official 
ministrations and parochial duty ; and in the 
regulation of his personal character and conduct, 
as arising out of the promises made by him at 
his ordination. It is written in that calm, yet 
earnest strain of rational piety, which pervades 
all the productions of its distinguished author ; 
not charging ignorance or neglect upon those 
to whom it is addressed, but on the Apostolic 
principle, of putting the -brethren in remem- 
brance of these things, though they know them, 
and are " established in the present truth ;" for 
the memories of the best christians stand in 
need of refreshing, and the afi'ections of the 
holiest require to be continually excited. 

" In pursuance of this purpose, the celebra- 
tion of divine worship, in its relation both to 
the minister and to the people, in each respect 



less than prophets and apostles, have uniformly demanding the clergyman's careful attention, is 
characterized as a shadow, a vapour, a smoke first considered : then the administration of the 
that vanisheth ? What can be more contempti- sacraments, and the catechising of children, 
iAe, than beings, fitted to trace the finger of from the latter of which topics, occasion is 



Grod, in the benign magnificence of nature, and 
to experience the grace of God, in the renova- 
tion of their whole body, soul, and spirit, who, 
by a vfduutary degradation, have not only 
neglected, but despised, those great things 
wUch angels desire to look into ; And despised 
them for what ? Why, for the straws and bub- 
bles that are floating down the troubled waters 
of vanity. What, in a word, can be more 
utterly contemptible, than spirits, formed for 
«tenud union with their Maker, who have 
wilfully fixed their own doom ; who are im- 
inortid, only in their pride, their pravity, tl»eir 
guilt, and their despair !" 

The primary charge to the clergy of the 
diocese of Limerick, the speech in the House of 
Lords on the tithe composition bill, and the 
tracts and treatises which complete the volumes, 
are all re-priut«. The latter consist of a prize 
essay on adivinity subject, which gained the first 
Downes premium in Trinity Ccjlcge, Dublin, 
in 1797 ; a speech delivered from the chair of 
the Historic:^ Society; a letter to a young 
clergyman on the subject of fashionable amuse- 
ments; anda letter to the Rev. Dr. Elrington, 
our Divinity Professor, on the subject of the 
Homilies. We rather wonder that the bishop 
thought it worth the while to re-print the 
former two. No doubt they are very credita- 
ble productions fwan undergraduate of college, 
hut in a treatise of pnutical theelo^ published 
by a bishop, they seem to us somewhat super- 
finous and out «f place. The speech is simply 
«n elegiac eulogy on two deceased memb> r of the 
Historical Society, the Rev. I. W, Reid, and 
John Sargint, Esq. a young barrister. The 
fonrier died first, and the latter, who was his 
intimate friend, composed an affectionate and 
elegant tribute to his memmy, ( which is also 
given in the volume^ l>etbre us,) but a short time 
before lus own deceaee. The best picture of the 



taken for adverting to other instruments of 
religious improvement, such as the education 
of the poor, and the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures and other religious books. Re- 
verting to the celebration of divine worship, 
the ensuing chapter takes up the subject of 
psalmody, in its authorized form, ajid as to the 
proper manner of conducting it. In. some , , \ ■' .. ", .... .. . „n'„,i,n 

succeedine chapters, the mil of ministerial *'«'' ''««"'?:• g^°»™ '""^l "f'"'.'"*^' "^f ':„" 
duty is kated with distinctness, in.ler the "^"T. '»'•"«'"* P»™. '"'* ^"-'"O"* «*f*'""" 



Raymond, a Tale of the Nineteenth Century ■' 
and other Poems. By the Rev. Piers Ed- 
mund Butler, A.B Dublin, Tims; and 

Hatchard and Son, London. 

We heard the author of this little volume 
preach the Sunday before last, and he preachcil 
well. Let the reader imagine a tall, spare, 
dark-complexioned young man, with deep set 
black eyes, and straight dark hair, combed 
back in every direction fi-om his face, with a 
profound seriousness, amonnting perhaps, to 
sadness of expression, in his countenance, and 
speaking in a thick and somewhat husky tone, 
much through his nose, and he will have Mr, 
Butler's per«>nal appearance before his mind's 
eye. 

Notwithstanding that he is a poet, he did 
not at all indulge in that landscape style of 
oratory in the pulpit, with which so many un- 
fledged divines of the present day, overlay their 
ill-timed efforts at effect. On thie contrary, 
his style was plain, often almost to homeliness j 
but there was an energetic rapidity, combined 
with solemnity about his manner, indicative 
of extreme and honest earnestness, and fervent 
piety, which never fails to make a powerful 
impression upon an auditory. Something too 
much there was upon the idolatrous enormities 
of the scarlet lady, which might have more 
judiciously been spared ; but we must not cri- 
ticise his sermons, as it is with Mr. Butler as 
a poet, not as a preacher, that we have now 
to do. 

The tendency of his poem, is, as might na- 
turally be expected, of a religious natmc — 
The story is extremely brief and simple. Ray- 
mond is the representative of an ancient family 
of the nobility of France, whose wealth and ho- 
nours are wrecked in the storms of the revolu- 
tion, and his own mind tainted by the dreary 
scepticism of the same miserable period. 

He marries a young maid of Normandy for 



must do, turns gambler, is ruined, goes to tlic 
wars a desperate man, and being dreadfully 
wounded at the battle of Waterloo, is souglit 
out, tended, and cured, body and soul, bv a 
benevolent Englishman called Fitzalbai'i 
whereupon he very properly goes home to Pa- 
ris, and after a good deal of seeking, finds h» 
children dead anS buried, and converts l"' 



:<ated with distinctness, under the 
heads of the rubrick, the canons, and obedience 
to ecclesiastical superiors ; and herein excuses 
for deviating from the prescribed rule of duty, 
are noticed, and miscellaneous illustrations are 
introduced, applying to the clergyman's obliga- 
tions in various departments of the Church 
Service. Some hints are then offered upon 
preaching, with referenjce to matter, style of.'^t^"" 

composition, and delivery. The treatise then i ™' ®' j. c I 

passes on to other topics, not forming parts of| Th" miserable condition of Raymond sK*- 
the pubUc exercise of the ministeiial office ; I »"?* when he is on hU way to visit the gawmg 
such as the ckrgyman's personal conduct, his table for the hist time, is thus touched upon ;— 
private occupations, his amusements, his inter- 
course ^vith others, especially his parishioners, 
and his attention to the sick and infirm. 

" These are the prominent contents of the trea- 
tise now offered to the reader, especially to the 
younger clergy and to candidates for holy orders." 
We warmly recommend this valuable little 
work to the diligent perusal of the younger 
and less experienced members of the clerical 
body; and we cordially concur in the conclu- 
ding wish of the author, that by directing their 
attention to certain particulars of duty, it may 
excite in them a more lively desire to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted, not with 
these particulars only, but with all the rest; 
so that they may **go on from strength to 
strength," and worthily fulfil the high office 
Itestowed upon them, of " ministers of Christ, 
>iad stewards of the mysteries of God," 



** Blind to the hope of God's relief. 
How doubly desolate is grief I 
On lier no light of truth descends 

With heHling in its beam ; 
But superstition's gloom impends 

And hides the heavenly^ gleam— 
And to illumiae sorrow's night 
Avails no substituted light 
To seek, tho' nature feels the rod. 
The bosom of a chast'nioff God, 
And there, while human tears are poar'd, 
Hear consolation in his word — 
A fj^led mystery would seem. 
If e'er her thoughts upproach'd the theme. 
What tho' proud reason may proclaim 
God over all his works the same. 
Alike indulgent to the cry 
Of princes, and the poor man's sigh — 
Beyond whose arm no region lies — 
Whose love no feign 'd distinction ties — ■ 
In Tain slie boasts her borrow'd gold. 
Her truths, like moonlight, clear and cold. 
While conscience cries with Foice within, 
"The Friend of man's th» Foe of sin," 
And guilt and fear, ^yith l<md alarms. 
Affright the suppliant from Hie arms 
To seek th' Incarnate Surety bleed. 



